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SEND A GLFT TO LAMY 


Content 


1- Send a gift to Lamy 

Imaginatively decorated with whatever material you've produced on the GATS and any creative touches you 
want to add to "compensate" or "reward" the Commissioner for all the gifts he is making in our name, 
without our knowledge, via the GATS. 

2- Argentina: the workers take over the reins of ruined companies (By ECHLA) 

With the one aim of keeping their job, in order to be able to feed their families, and convinced that it is 
almost impossible to find a job, the workers of some 1800 companies which have gone into debt have taken 
over the businesses to avoid their closure. 

3- WTO Tidbits (By the Attac work group on International Treaties, Marseilles) 

At a Trade Negotiations Committee meeting, the developing countries express their impatience at the foot- 
dragging tactics of developed countries in sectors other than those important to themselves. Six African 
countries address their controversy over GMOs - and prepare to send a delegation to the US for information. 
The Glaxo lab complains about the hijacking of discount antiretroviral drugs intended for Africa. The EU and 
Chile prepare to sign a partnership agreement establishing a free trade area. The EU refuses 2-phase 
negotiations with ACP countries (whereas these countries help the EU in a sugar dispute). Disagreements 
persist at the WTO on environmental mesures, and at the EU on GMOs. The LDCs win a modification in DSB 
rules. 

4- Shell Oil and the Politics of Hype (By Russell Mokhiber and Robert Weissman) 

So, what's up with the biggest of the big oil companies -- Exxon Corporation, BP Amoco and Royal Dutch 
Shell? It was John D. Rockefeller, the turn of the century millionaire, who gave out dimes to children. Why 
did Rockefeller give out dimes to children? To buy silence and good will. Similarly, the oil companies today 
are giving millions to environmental groups and activists to buy silence and good will. 

5- Wal-Mart Values (By Liza Featherstone) 

In fact, Wal-Mart customers and workers have much in common: They are increasingly likely to be anybody 
in America. The working poor are even more likely than other Americans to shop at WalMart, not necessarily 
because they find it a shopper's paradise--though of course some do --but because they need the discounts, 
or live in a remote area with few other options. (Many WalMart workers say they began working at their 
local Wal-Mart because they shopped there; when they needed a job, they filled out ts application, because 
Wal-Mart was already such a familiar part of their lives.) Through shoppers and "associates" alike, WalMart 
is making billions from female poverty. 


Send a gift to Lamy 89, avenue du Parc 
1060 Brussels, BELGIUM 


The parcels should be voluminous but empty. 


Imaginatively decorated with whatever material 
you've produced on the GATS and any creative 
touches you want to add to "compensate" or 
"reward" the Commissioner for all the gifts he is 
making in our name, without our knowledge, via the 
GATS. This is the address: 


ATTAC Bruxelles 
"For Mr. Lamy" 


The parcels will be relabled for the Commissioner's 
real address, rue de la Loi 200 but in order to make 
sure they are all delivered at once, our friends from 
Attac Brussels have accepted to store them before 
delivery. They will be delivered by the Belgian 
postal workers on 11 December, between 13H and 
13H30, at the time the Commission's weekly press 
briefing generally ends. 
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Argentina: the workers take over the 
reins of ruined companies 


By ECHLA 
Translation. 
translators (*) 


volunteer 


coorditrad@attac.org 


With the one aim of keeping their job, in order to be 
able to feed their families, and convinced that it is 
almost impossible to find a job, the workers of some 
1800 companies which have gone into debt have 
taken over the businesses to avoid their closure. 


The finances of most of the small and medium 
companies have collapsed in recent years to the 
depressing rhythm of a deep economic crisis which 
has already left one person in five without a job and 
more than half the population in a state of poverty. 
‘What we did was crazy. ‘nly a madman could do it, 
considering that we had no contacts with clients or 
anything’, said Horacio Campos, president of Impa 
metalworking company, which has been managed 
by the workers for the past four years. ‘We did it 
out of despair. We had nowhere to go, so we put 
ourselves at stake. Things went well and now we 
can tell the tale’, added Campos, who used to be a 
lamination worker. 


According to the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Centres of the 
Argentine Republic, about 1800 out of a total of 
200,000 small and medium-sized companies in the 
country are run by the workers after they had been 
left adrift by the owners who left them bankrupt. 
‘nce a company has gone bankrupt, the workers can 
ask the government to transform it into a 
cooperative company to avoid the assets being sold. 
‘nce they get permission, the company already 
belongs to the workers and the previous owners 
cannot claim it back. 


During the second half of the 90’s, increasing fiscal 
pressure imposed by the government to finance its 
debt, a constant increase in the cost of public 
services, high interest rates and the loss of 
competitiveness compared to imports - which 
enjoyed a favourable exchange rate - left local 
companies gasping for air. ‘n top of this came 
political instability which has afflicted the country 
since mid-2000, and determined a reduction in 
internal demand, a lethal situation for businesses. 
‘The owners have no intention of saving the 
company, considering the economic and financial 
instability of the country and so the workers 
themselves, because of their obvious need to keep 
their jobs, throw themselves into this opportunity’, 
said the president of Fedecamaras. ‘But if they don’t 
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have the necessary resources and financing, they 
will be making efforts which unfortunately may be 
vain in the future, if the whole economic policy 
problem is not resolved’, he added. 


The cultural factory. Set up with German capital at 
the beginning of the 20th Century, Impa 
metalworking started business in Buenos Aires in 
1961 as a cooperative, but it was administered by a 
commission whose members, according to Campos, 
did not respect the cooperative spirit and in 1997 
‘started creating problems over our salaries’. They 
made us wait until 5 or 6 in the afternoon to give us 
a few pesos: sometimes they gave us nothing and 
others they gave us two, three or five pesos (in 
times when there was a convertibility regime which 
established that | peso was equivalent to | dollar), 
said Campos. Eventually about 50 people, workers 
and ex-employees who had been made redundant, 
took over the factory for 18 days until the 
management ended up accepting that the workers 
should control the company. Today, Campos is the 
president of Impa, which makes phials, containers 
and aluminium foil, but decisions are made by a 
group of counselors complemented by workmen. 
‘And if the decision is very important we resolve it 
during an assembly of all members, who are the 
workers’, explained Campos. In Impa, all workers 
receive the same salary, regardless of their job. 
‘Here we don’t say salary or wages until results 
have been achieved. According to the revenue, you 
can earn more. If revenue increases, each worker 
can earn more money’, Campos added. In recent 
months, each employee took 750-800 pesos a 
month, although the company is still paying off 
debts that the previous management left behind. 
With 150 workers and revenues of $152,000, 
compared to the $ 200,000 it got in 1997, Impa has 
become a model to follow for other workerrun 
companies. Moreover, it is known as the ‘cultural 
factory’, because it has made over part of its 
facilities for workshops and laboratories in plastics, 
pottery, languages and music and for showing films. 


More recent is the story of the printing company 
Chilavert Artes Graficas, in the degraded Pompeya 
area. The facilities belonged to the company 
Gaglianone S.A., a family company founded by an 
Italian immigrant in 1923. However in May 2002, 
the owner filed for bankruptcy. His workers decided 
to set up a cooperative society and reopened the 
gates this week. ‘Actually, we hadn’t planned this, 
there was nothing else we could do. When the 
company closed, it left us in a terrible situation and 
with a huge amount of back salary outstanding. We 
were out on the street , with nothing’, said Ernesto 
Gonzalez, a company employee . ‘They left us no 
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alternative. We weren’t going to get anything out of 
the bankruptcy and even if we had got something, it 
would have finished soon, and finding a job these 
days is almost impossible’, he added. 


Contact for this article. echla@attac.org 
WTO Tidbits 


By the Attac work group on International Treaties, 
Marseilles 


1) Developing countries express their impatience at 
the lack of progress on Special & Differentiated 
Treatment. 


At the Trade Negotiations Committee meetings on 
October 3-4, the developing countries expressed 
their deep disappointment at the lack of progress on 
Special & Differentiated Treatment, on _ the 
application of the Agreements, and in_ the 
agricultural sector. Many claim that decisions on 
other aspects of the negotiations depend upon 
progress on these points. If commitments are not 
fulfilled by mid-December, they warn of the 
negative consequences which could ensue. The 
patience of developing countries is reaching its 
limit, declared the Malaysian ambassador. 


Paragraph 12 of the Doha Declaration stipulates 
that the application of the agreements will be given 
priority treatment by the relevant organs of the 
WTO. The deadline of end July for more flexible 
quotas on textiles and clothing by importer 
countries (Canada, the EU and the US in the first 
place) has not been met. 


Zimbabwe, speaking in the name of the African 
countries and the LDC group, echoed the 
complaint, adding a reference to the need for the 
developed countries to implement their 
commitments to provide transfers of technologies to 
the LDCs in accordance with Art.66.2 of the Trips 
agreement. 


The next meeting of the Committee, scheduled for 
December 4-6, should be particularly important as 
regards consideration of the concerns of developing 
countries. 


Mr Supachai, the new DG, who is chairing the 
committee, also recalled that at the recent World 
Summit on Sustainable Development in 
Johannesburg, some heads of state had made firm 
commitments on agriculture (whereas in the 
Committee each one stuck his positions) and in 
other sectors linked to trade. Members of the Cairns 
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Group are reported to have stressed the support 
their position received from NGOs, declaring that 
most of these, knowing what they were talking 
about, supported agricultural reform of the type 
recommended by their group. 


For the EU and Japan, progress needs to be made in 
the negotiating groups as a whole. 


The developed countries expressed their view that 
the present system was already sufficiently flexible. 
India declared that the developing countries wishd 
to attain to the same degree of development as 
Japan and hence to use the same "ladder" - an 
allusion to a recent study by a Cambridge 
economist, "Kicking Away the Ladder" by Ha-Joon 
Chang, which stresses that, had the current WTO 
rules applied at the time, the "industrial, 
commercial and technological" instruments 
employed by most OECD countries at the start of 
their development could not have been used. Like 
these countries, the developing countries of the 
preent time should not have to toe the line 
completely until they reach the development level 
of Japan or the US. 


As for the mechanism for supervising the 
implementation of S & D clauses, a Swiss proposal 
to call in consultants or other institutions, thus 
implying that this would be the responsibility of the 
Secretariat and not of the states themselves, was 
rejected by an African delegate. 


Concerning the transverse subjects, the developing 
countries considered that these should have no 
place in discussions so long as the S & D clauses 
provided for in the Doha mandate have not been 
thoroughly gone into. Many of them claim that the 
developed countries, which tend to modify the 
Committee's mandate and try to delay essential 
discussions on specific and recognised proposals, 
are only attempting to shunt aside the developing 
countries' advantages in this field until their own 
advantages in sectors of importance to them have 
been clarified. 


2) The SADC confirms that it will send delegates to 
the US for clarification on the subject of GMOs : 


The Council of the South African Development 
Community, meeting on October 10th 2002, 
addressed the current controversy in the region 
over GMOs, and requested enlightenment from the 
WHO on the subject of these foodstuffs. Of the 6 
member states, Zambia has formally prohibited 
GMO foods, while the others have accepted, but 
subjected them to strict controls. The Council 
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approved the setting up of an expert committee to 
propose rules of conduct with regard to GMOs, and 
agreed to send 20 civil servants and scientists to 
the US "to improve the region's knowledge about 
GMOs". 


3) Glaxo complains about the hijacking of 
antiretroviral drugs intended for Africa : 


According to the British lab GlaxoSmithKline, the 
equivalent of 18 M$ of antiretroviral drugs for 
combating Aids intended for 5 Central African 
countries at a discount price ($0.78 each) have 
been hijacked towards certain European countries 
(Germany and Holland, where the price is $5.5), 
between July 2001 and July 2002. Glaxo, while 
declaring its wish to continue distributing discount 
medicines, asks for stricter controls and changes in 
the packaging. This very subject is presently under 
discussion in the Trips Council at the WTO. 


4) The agreement for an EU-Chile association is 
ready for signing : 


Adopted on October 3rd by the European 
Commission, it will need to be adopted by the 
Council of Europe and the Chilean Congress 
(normally this will occur in early November) before 
coming into effect. It covers all trade sectors. Going 
well beyond the present WTO commitments, it will 
create a free trade area between the two partners 
in the sectors of services, public markets, 
investments and_ intellectual property. It will 
structure trade in goods, in particular drawing up 
clauses for trading in wines and spirits. 


5) Civil society wonders why the EU refuses to 
accept 2-phase negotiations with the ACP countries 


At the October 3rd meeting, the Commission 
informed representatives of civil society that it 
would not accept a proposal presented by the ACP 
countries to divide the negotiations into 2 phases, 
the first of which was to last a year. The 
Commission thinks the best way is to adopt a 
flexible approach to negotiations, treating with the 
different regions according to their state of 
readiness to negotiate. The discussions as a whole 
could be prolonged if the whole group agrees on a 
framework for them before the inception of the 
second phase. Eurostep, a civil society NGO, 
declared its disagreement with this method, 
considering that the unity of the ACP countries 
could be impaired by a region by region approach, 
and that the sustainability estimate could be 
brushed aside in the final phase of the negotiations. 
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6) Disagreements persist on the _ relationship 
between WTO rules and the Multilateral Agreements 
on the Environment (3rd meeting of the special 
session of the Committee on the Environment (Oct 
10-11, 2002) 


Japan proposed to identify the trade obligations 
under the MAE (Multilateral Agreements on the 
Environment), classify them according to their 
particularities, and declare them compatible or not 
with WTO rules. Four trade-linked MAE categories 
were put forward : the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species, the Basle Convention 
on crossborder movements of toxic waste, the 
Montreal Protocol on substances attacking the 
ozone layer, and a certain number of regional 
agreements on fisheries. One of the results of the 
negotiation could be the adoption of a binding code 
of conduct for the interpretation of WTO and MAE 
rulings. Japan considers that the WTO should make 
clear the cases where states can, or cannot, impose 
restrictive measures to conform to the MAE. The 
Japanese proposal received the support of the EU, 
which recalled that according to paragraph 31(i) of 
the Doha Declaration, the WTO should first of all 
discuss the principles and only subsequently apply 
them to the specifically trade-linked MAE measures 
(this is called the "top-downward" approach. 


Norway, which supported the EU position,warned 
that the Committee should take pains to avoid 
paragraph 31(i) being used to weaken the MAE. 


Australia, with the agreement of the US, proposed 
the opposite or "bottom upward" approach. The US, 
having participated neither in the Kyoto Protocol at 
the UN Convention on Climate Change nor in the 
Biosafety Protocol at the UN Convention on 
Biological Diversity, managed, at Doha, to resist 
MAE negotiations which might have led_ to 
modifications in the rights and obligations of non- 
participant countries. (The US continues not to be a 
party to these agreements). According to the 
Americans, insistance on formalising the link 
between WTO and MAE would end up by casting 
doubt, for the developing countries, on the very 
basis of the present cooperation. Apart from the US, 
Brazil, China, India, Korea and Taiwan also support 
the Australian point of view. 


The negotiations on trade and the environment 
could be linked to discussions on agriculture. 


On the question, left in suspense, of the status of 
observer for the MAE, the participation of their 
secretariat at the special sessions of the Committee 
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on the Environment is still blocked at the political 
level at the WTO. To flesh out the "Johannesburg 
spirit", the EU proposes a swift resolution to give 
this statute to the MAE and to the UNEP (UN 
Environment Programme) in that the negotiations 
could have a bearing on their future. The fears 
expressed by the Convention on Endangered 
Species and by the UNEP at the normal Committee 
session on 8-9 October lend force to the EU 
argument. An informal information session between 
the MAE secretariat and the WTO Environmental 
Committee is scheduled for November 12th. But all 
this remains on the informal level. 


7) The EU fails to reach agreement on GMO rulings 


At their meeting on 14-16 October, the Ministers of 
Agriculture were not able to agree on the 
Commission's proposals for GMO labelling and 
traceability. In the meantime, the US is stepping up 
pressure to restart the approval process for GMOs. 
Disagreement is particularly intractable where 
labelling requirements are concerned. Great Britain 
is hostile to the Commission's proposals for the 
labelling of GMO derivatives; the others, on the 
contrary, demand stricter rules than those 
proposed, incorporating meat and dairy products 
from GMO-fed animals. 


There was also disagreement on the threshold for 
compulsory labelling of the accidental presence of 
GMOs. The Commission proposed a threshold of 1 
%, lowered to 0,5 % by the European Parliament. 
But the other countries and_ civil society 
organisations consider this as still too high, and 
want nothing to do with it. Denmark, as the current 
president of the EU, presented a compromise 
proposal setting up a 2- to 3-year transitional 
period for the accidental presence of GMOs in 
products awaiting approval. The EU seems satisfied 
to date that the threat of US recourse to a suit at 
the WTO remains subject to progress in the 
approval procedure. 


Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Luxembourg, 
France and Italy still oppose lifting the prohibition 
on GMOs until labelling and traceability come into 
force (in Spring 2003 at the earliest). According to 
the modified Directive, approval will be given for a 
period not to exceed 10 years. This directive is 
supposed to provide for total traceability at all 
stages of commercialisation, and labelling of all 
GMOs, including products derived from but no 
longer containing GMOs. 
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At its meeting on 8-9 October, the WTO Committee 
on Trade and the Environment (TE) is still divided 
on the subject of environmentally -oriented labelling, 
provided for in paragraph 32(ii) of the Ministerial 
Declaration. Switzerland attempted to make 
progress on the eco-label. In _ its proposal 
(WT/CTE/W/219) the WTO Secretariat would bring 
together definitions of the eco-label, using for 
instance the work accomplished by the ISO and by 
the Technical Obstacles to Trade Committee (TOT) 
dealing with specific trade problems in_ this 
connexion. But most developing countries (which 
fear the eco-label might spell restrictions on their 
exports) and certain developed countries prefer this 
to be the responsibility of the TOT Committee. 
Switzerland claims that it was the TE Committee 
which at Doha received the mandate to deal with 
this question. To the general surprise, the EU did 
not intervene, leaving Switzerland totally isolated. 


8) The LDCs demand a modification of DSB rules 
(special session of October 14th, 2002) : 


The LDCs (Least Developed Countries), speaking 
through Zambia (TN/DS/W/17), proposed a 
modification in the dispute settlement procedure in 
Art.8.10, that in "all disputes involving a developing 
country, the panel is to number at least one 
representative of a developing country." The 
phrase, "if a developed country requests it", is to be 
deleted. 


9) A Seminary of permanent WTO representatives 
(11-12 October 2002) : 


It was attended by about a hundred ambassadors 
from developing and developed countries who took 
an informal interest in the following themes 
"International Trade Relations and the Rdle of the 
WTO", "The WTO Agenda and Governance", and 
"The WTO and the World We Serve" [!!]. Amongst 
other things, the aim was to learn whether states 
were satisfied with the contribution made by the 
WTO to the attainmant of such fundamental 
objectives as peace, raising living standards and the 
promotion of sustainable development; if the 
principle of consensus should be modified to 
prevent inappropriate use of the veto; and whether 
the WTO should create stronger links with 
parliaments, trade unions, NGOs and the private 
sector. 


The former DG, Peter Sutherland, showed that the 
WTO was in danger of being left behind, since these 
days private companies concentrate more on 
bilateral negotiations than on multilateral 
relationships. He suggested the remedy might lie in 
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speeding up decision-making processes at the WTO, 
especially negotiations based on the Doha mandate 
(which he considers overloaded, although "there is 
no possibility of back-tracking, the ministers having 
approved it"). 


The new DG, Supachai, circulated a proposal for 
setting up an advisory group, whose aim would be 
to promote consensus between members on the 
different sectors being negotiated. This suggestion 
was rejected by representatives of several 
developing countries, for whom the DG and the 
Secretariat should have separate rdles, the 
Secretariat having the duty to provide impartial 
services to all member countries. Several 
developing countries declared that they preferred 
the present principle of consensus to remain 
unchanged. 


10) ACP countries give a helping hand to the EU : 


Fidji, Mauritius, Guyana and Swazilant demanded to 
take part in consultations between the EU on the 
one hand and Brazil and Australia (the two biggest 
world producers of cane sugar) on the other. These 
latter countries complain that the EU grants export 
subsidies to its sugar industry going beyond _ its 
WTO commitments (which set a limit of 1.6 million 
tonnes), and if no agreement is reached by end 
November, they might demand that a panel be set 
up to settle the dispute. According to P. Lamy, this 
australian-brazilian demand is bad news for many 
countries poorer than they. He hopes other 
countries will join the four ACP countries. The EU 
imports 1.5 to 2 million tons of sugar yearly from 
the ACP countries. The price of sugar within the EU 
is about twice the world price. 


Contact for this article : omc.marseille@attac.org 





Shell Oil and the Politics of Hype 
By Russell Mokhiber and Robert Weissman 


So, what's up with the biggest of the big oil 
companies -- Exxon Corporation, BP Amoco and 
Royal Dutch Shell? 


Last week, BP Amoco said that it was pulling out of 
a major lobbying effort to open the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge in Alaska to oil drilling. BP wants 
people to believe that the company is moving 
"beyond petroleum" -- BP -- get it? -- into the solar 
age. 


Last month, ExxonMobil announced that it was 
donating $5 million to the National Fish and Wildlife 
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Foundation in an effort to save the tiger. At a press 
conference announcing ExxonMobil's donation the 
Save the Tiger Fund, the company handed out 
cuddling little tiger beanie baby dolls for the kids. 
ExxonMobil wants people to believe that it cares 
about the natural world and all of its living 
creatures. 


In May 2000, Royal Dutch Shell set up a $30 million 
foundation to push for sustainable energy and social 
investment projects around the world. Last week, 
the Shell Foundation announced that it was 
spending $3 million on a campaign to raise 
awareness on how the loss of Louisiana's wetlands 
will affect the state and to gain support for efforts 
to save coastal Louisiana. Shell has called on 
environmentalist Amory Lovins to do an energy 
audit of one of its petrochemical facilities in 
Denmark. Shell also has pledged $7 million to the 
World Resources Institute here in Washington, D.C. 
to find environmentally sound solutions to the 
problems of urban transport. And earlier this year, 
Shell donated $3.5 million to form the "Shell Center 
for Sustainability" at Rice University. 


Now, of course these are good deeds. But why are 
the oil companies doing this? 


Are they doing it because they want to move us 
away from this fossil fuel economy that is 
destroying the environment? Are they doing it 
because they actually want to move us to a solar 
energy economy? Or are they doing it to greenwash 
their image and buy silence’ from __ their 
environmental critics? Are they doing it to cover up 
their past history of oil spills, workers injured and 
killed on the job, and the spewing of cancer-causing 
pollutants into the environment? 


It was John D. Rockefeller, the turn of the century 
millionaire, who gave out dimes to children. Why 
did Rockefeller give out dimes to children? To buy 
silence and good will. Similarly, the oil companies 
today are giving millions to environmental groups 
and activists to buy silence and good will. 


Now comes Jack Doyle, who has just completed a 
remarkable corporate history of Shell titled Riding 
the Dragon: Royal Dutch Shell & the Fossil Fire. The 
book is published by the Boston-based 
Environmental Health Fund and is also available on- 
line on  www.shellfacts.org. In documenting 
hundreds of cases of human rights abuses, oil 
pollution, worker injuries and deaths, and the 
manufacture of cancer-causing chemicals, Doyle 
makes the point that Shell and the big oil 
companies have a lot to hide. And yet, despite all 
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the rhetoric of moving "beyond petroleum," they 
continue to secure long term contracts that tie them 
to the fossil fuel economy, with all of its geopolitical 
hazards, all of its human rights abuses, and 
environmental destruction. 


Doyle makes the point that while Shell is spending 
millions of dollars to create the impression that it is 
a_ socially and environmentally responsible oil 
company, the world's second largest oil company 
remains one of the world's biggest environmental 
violators. For example, the new Shell refuses to 
clean up what is now the worlds' largest urban 
underground oil spill in Durban, South Africa, where 
more than one million liters of oil have been 
dumped so far, Doyle reports. The book documents 
a concerted campaign by Shell to halt critical 
government reports, rewrite history and cover-up 
its misdeeds. 


Since Shell's alleged involvement in the execution of 
their highest profile critic, Ken Saro-Wiwa_ of 
Nigeria, the company has claimed to adopt a new 
set of principles aimed at reforming their internal 
practices and re-making their image. "Despite an 
ongoing civil trial in New York on Shell's alleged role 
in the execution of Saro-Wiwa and other activists, 
Shell has the temerity to advertise itself as a new 
company committed to human rights, 
environmental protection and sustainable 
development," Doyle said. "There is ample reason 
to be skeptical about this manufactured image, 
which is wildly at odds with the facts." 


Don't believe the hype. Put aside the cute little web 
sites and beany baby tigers. 


There's nothing new about new Shell, Exxon, and 
BP. They are bought into the fossil fuel economy. 


We need to get out. 


Russell Mokhiber is editor of the Washington, D.C.- 
based Corporate Crime Reporter. Robert Weissman 
is editor of the Washington, D.C.-based 
Multinational Monitor, 
http://www.multinationalmonitor.org. They are co- 
authors of Corporate Predators: The Hunt for 
MegaProfits and the Attack on Democracy (Monroe, 
Maine: Common Courage Press, 1999; 


http://www, corporatepredators.org). 
Contact for this article. rob@essential.org 
Wal-Mart Values 


By Liza Featherstone 
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Wal-Mart is an unadorned eyesore surrounded by a 
parking lot, even its logo aggressively devoid of 
flourish. Proving that looks don't matter, however, 
the retail giant has a way with women: Four out of 
ten American women visit one of Wal-Mart's stores 
weekly. They like the low prices, convenience and 
overall ease of the shopping experience. Even 
snobbish elites are discovering its delights: A few 
months ago, New York Times fashion writer Cathy 
Horyn revealed, to the astonishment of fellow urban 
fashionistas, that much of her wardrobe comes from 
Wal-Mart ("Marc Jacobs?" "No, it's WalMart"). 
Retail consultant Wendy Liebmann ecstatically dubs 
Wal-Mart the "benchmark by which American 
women rate all shopping." 


Would that $15 runway knockoffs were Wal-Mart's 
primary contribution to women's lives. But WakMart 
is not only America's favorite shopping destination; 
it's also the nation's largest private employer. The 
majority of Wal-Mart's "associates" (the company's 
treacly euphemism for employees) are women. 
Their average wage is $7.50 an hour, out of which 
they must pay for their own health insurance, which 
is so costly that only two in five workers buy it. 


Yet Wal-Mart is not only a _ horrifyingly stingy 
employer: Many workers say it is also a sexist one. 
From the Third World factories in which its cheap 
products are made, to the floor of your local Wal 
Mart, where they're displayed and sold, it is women 
who bear the brunt of the company's relentless 
cost-cutting. Ellen Rosen, a resident scholar in 
Brandeis University's Women's Studies Research 
Program, recently observed that around the world, 
Wal-Mart's business practices "may be leading to a 
new kind of _— globally sanctioned gender 
discrimination." 


Gretchen Adams worked for Wal-Mart for ten years, 
in five different states. As a co-manager, she 
opened twenty-seven "Supercenters" (gargantuan, 
twenty-four-hour grocery/general merchandise 
hybrids). "There were so many inequities," she 
sighs with amazement, reflecting on her time at 
Wal-Mart. She saw men with little to no relevant 
experience earning starting salaries of $3,500 a 
year more than her own. "I had the title but not the 
pay," she says. "They take us for idiots." 


Adams is now a witness in Dukes v. Wal-Mart, in 
which seven California women--current and former 
Wal-Mart employees--are charging the company 
with systematic sex discrimination in promotions, 
assignments, training and pay. Betty Dukes, for 
whom the suit is named, is a 52-year-old African- 
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American woman who still works at Wal-Mart. First 
hired by the company in 1994 as a part-time 
cashier in Pittsburg, California, she was an eager 
employee with a sincere admiration for founder 
Sam Walton's "visionary spirit." A year later, with 
excellent performance reviews, she was given a 
merit pay raise and a full-time job. Two years later, 
after being promoted to the position of customer 
service manager, she began encountering harsh 
discrimination from her superiors; she says she was 
denied the training she needed in order to advance 
further, while that same training was given to male 
employees. She was also denied the opportunity to 
work in "male" departments like hardware, and was 
made to sell baby clothes instead. "I can mix a can 
of paint," she told reporters just after filing the suit. 
"T want the chance to do it." 


When Dukes complained about the discrimination, 
managers got back at her by writing her up for 
minor offenses like returning late from breaks, 
offenses routinely committed by her white and male 
co-workers, who were never punished, she says. 
When she kept complaining, she was denied a 
promotion and finally demoted back to her cashier 
job. She went to the Wal-Mart district office to 
complain, but the company did nothing. Being 
demoted was not just humiliating: It deprived 
Dukes of other promotions, and her cashier job 
offered fewer hours and a lower hourly wage. When 
she was once again eligible for promotion, four new 
management positions, none of which had even 
been posted, were filled by men. 


Along with more than seventy witnesses, the other 
named plaintiffs in Dukes v. WalMart tell similar 
stories: 


- In August 1997, Patricia Surgeson, then a single 
mother of two, began working evenings as a part- 
time cashier in a Wal-Mart tire and lube department 
while attending community college. Within two 
weeks, while she was stocking shelves, she says, a 
male co-worker began grabbing and propositioning 
her. He was allowed to remain in his job, while she 
was transferred to the health and beauty aids 
department. Over the next four years, Surgeson 
held more responsible jobs at Wal-Mart, but these 
promotions weren't accompanied by raises. Many of 
her male co-workers were paid better than she was, 
she charges, even though they’ had _ less 
responsibility and were newer to the company. 


- Hired to work in the returns department in the 
Livermore, California, store in fall 1998, Cleo Page, 
who had already worked in two other Wal-Mart 
stores, was quickly promoted to a customer service 
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manager position. Interviewing a little over a year 
later for a promotion, she charges, she was told 
that it was a man's world, and that men controlled 
management positions at Wal-Mart. She was 
repeatedly passed over for promotions, which were 
given to male employees, and to white women. 
(Page, who is African-American, also has a race 
discrimination claim against Wal-Mart, as does Betty 
Dukes, but these charges are not part of the class- 
action suit.) At one point, her store manager 
discouraged her from applying for the sporting- 
goods department manager position, she says, 
because "customers would feel comfortable" buying 
sporting goods from a man. She heard male co- 
workers complain that "Women were taking over" 
the store, and she heard them ask each other if 
they knew other men who would be interested in 
working at Wal-Mart. 


- Christine Kwapnoski, who 6 still employed in a 
Concord, California, Sam's Club (a division of Wal- 
Mart), has worked for the company since 1986. She 
charges that management positions were never 
posted, though when she heard one was opening up 
she'd tell supervisors she was interested. Still, the 
jobs were given to men less qualified than herself, 
whom she then had to train. A store manager 
suggested that she "needed to blow the cobwebs 
off" her makeup and "doll up." She says she saw 
men getting paid at higher rates than she was, and 
getting raises more often; in one_ instance, 
Kwapnoski, a divorced mother of two, questioned a 
male co-worker's raise, and was told he had a 
family to support. 


- After thirty years of retail experience, Deborah 
Gunter began working at a Riverside, California, 
Wal-Mart in 1996 as a photo lab clerk. She says she 
applied for management positions and was passed 
over for less experienced men. She requested 
further training and never got it. When she was 
transferred to the Tire Lube Express department, 
she did the work of a support manager but never 
got the title or the pay. Her supervisor sexually 
harassed her, and when she complained, her hours 
were reduced, she says. After she trained a man to 
fill the support manager job, he got the title and 
salary, and her hours were reduced. When she 
complained about her reduced hours and requested 
a meeting with the district manager to protest the 
discriminatory treatment, she was fired. 


And on and on. Women make up 72 percent of Wal- 
Mart's sales work force but only 33 percent of its 
managers. A study conducted for the Dukes 
plaintiffs by economist Marc Bendick found such 
discrepancies to be far less pronounced among Wal- 
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Mart's competitors, which could boast of more than 
50 percent female management. Even more 
striking, comparing WalMart stores to competitors 
in the same location, Bendick's study found little 
geographic variation in these ratios, and little 
change over time. In fact, the percentage of women 
among Wal-Mart's 1999 management lagged behind 
that of its competitors in 1975. (Wal-Mart 
spokesman Bill Wertz says it's "too soon" to say 
how the company will defend itself against these 
charges.) 


Depending on the outcome of a class-certification 
hearing next July before a San Francisco federal 
judge, Dukes v. WalMart could be the largest civil 
rights class-action suit in history, affecting more 
than 700,000 women. Though a California judge 
ruled recently that the case must be limited to 
California plaintiffs, discovery is nationwide, as is 
the proposed class. If the plaintiffs have their way, 
any woman employed by the company from 1999 
on would win damages. But even more important, 
says Brad Seligman, Betty Dukes's lawyer, "The 
idea is to change Wal-Mart. We will not have done 
our job unless we transform the personnel system 
at Wal-Mart and make sure there are additional 
opportunities for women." 


Dukes is the culmination of a long history of 
individual sex-discrimination suits--including sexual 
harassment and pregnancy discrimination--against 
Wal-Mart, going back at least to 1981. Courts have 
often, though of course not always, ruled for the 
plaintiffs in these cases; in several sexual 
harassment suits juries have awarded employees 
millions of dollars in punitive damages. WalMart 
recently settled an EEOC sexual-harassment suit on 
behalf of a group of Wal-Mart employees in Mobile, 
Alabama, and several women unconnected to Dukes 
have discrimination suits under way. 


Some of the lawsuits against Wal-Mart reflect 
common grievances cited by working women, 
inequities hardly unique to Wal-Mart, but that 
women's advocates rightly’ find particularly 
outrageous in the world's largest corporation. For 
example, a suit filed in Georgia by Lisa Smith 
Mauldin, a WalMart customer service manager and 
a 22-year-old divorced mother of two, charges the 
company with sex discrimination because its health 
plan does not cover prescription contraceptives (it 
does cover other prescription drugs, but as the 
complaint spells out in painstaking legalese, only 
women get pregnant). Mauldin works thirty-two 
hours a week and makes $12.14 an hour, so the 
$30 monthly cost of the Pill is a significant burden 
for her (and certainly a prohibitive one for many 
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fellow employees, who earn significantly lower 
wages). In September Mauldin's suit was certified 
as a class action, demanding reimbursement for all 
female WatMart employees who have been paying 
for birth control out of pocket since March 2001, 
and demanding that WalkMart's insurance cover 
FDA-approved prescription contraceptives in the 
future. 


Wal-Mart is also criticized for indifference to the 
workers, mostly young women, who make the 
products sold in its stores. While most major- 
clothing stores traffic in sweated labor, WalMart's 
record on this issue is unusually bad. Much of the 
clothing sold at Wal-Mart is made in China, where 
workers have no freedom of association. Unlike 
many companies, Wal-Mart has adamantly refused 
to tell labor rights advocates where its factories are, 
rejecting even the pretense of transparency. Last 
year, Wal-Mart was removed from the Domini 400 
Social Index, an_ influential socially responsible 
investment fund, for its failure to make sufficient 
efforts to uphold labor rights and for _ its 
"unresponsiveness to calls for change." Other than 
Nike, Wal-Mart is the only company that has been 
booted from the fund for this reason. 


Last June, citing all of the above issues, the 
National Organization for Women named Wal-Mart 
its fifth "Merchant of Shame" and launched a public 
education campaign against the retailer. "It's part of 
our emphasis on economic justice. We don't think 
Wal-Mart is a woman-friendly workplace," says Olga 
Vives, NOW's vice president for action. NOW has 
asked WakMart for a meeting to discuss its 
complaints, but since the company has_ not 
responded, Vives says, "we are getting their 
attention in other ways." On September 28, 600 
NOW chapters demonstrated at WalMart stores 
across the country, from Tallahassee to Salt Lake 
City. 


NOW has been cooperating closely with the United 
Food and Commercial Workers, who have been 
trying for several years to organize Wal-Mart 
workers [see John Dicker, "Union Blues at Walk 
Mart," July 8], an effort ruthlessly resisted by the 
company. Gretchen Adams, who quit Wal-Mart in 
December 2001, now works as an organizer with 
the UFCW. She's angry, not only about the way she 
was treated, but also about the plight of the hourly 
workers she supervised. "They were not paid 
enough to live on. There were a whole lot of single 
mothers," she says. "They would come in crying 
because they had hard decisions: whether to take 
their child to the doctor or pay their rent." Many 
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hourly workers were on public assistance because 
their pay was so low, she recalls. 


Not a single WalMart store is unionized yet, but 
there's substantial evidence that many of the 
problems suffered by WalMart's female employees 
would be alleviated by a union. A study on women 
in the retail food industry, published in February by 
the Institute for Women's Policy Research and 
funded by the UFCW, found that women workers in 
unions faced smaller gender and racial wage gaps, 
and earned 31 percent higher wages than women 
who were not in unions. In addition, the study 
showed that two-thirds of women in unionized retail 
jobs had health insurance, while only one-third of 
their nonunion counterparts did. Such advantages 
were even more dramatic for part-time workers, 
who are even more likely to be women. 


At a November 18 press conference in Washington, 
DC, to announce a UFCW-initiated National Day of 
Action on November 21--rallies were held in more 
than 100 cities and towns, supported by a broad 
coalition of religious, environmental, student and 
labor groups--NOW president Kim Gandy said Wal 
Mart should know that "continuing their greedy, 
abusive ways will cost them the business of thinking 
consumers." This seems unlikely, though it's 
probably important to make the threat. In any case, 
the UFCW is not calling for a nationwide WalMart 
boycott. "We are calling for a boycott in Las Vegas," 
says Doug Dority, president of the UFCW. In Las 
Vegas, where a vigorous organizing campaign is 
under way, Wal-Mart has committed numerous 
violations of the right to organize. Las Vegas is also 
the most heavily unionized city in the United States. 
Elsewhere, however, the UFCW is not ready to take 
that step. "It's hard to boycott and organize at the 
same time," says Dority. "Because WalMart uses 
that against you: 'Hey, the union is trying to take 
away your job.'" 


Still, it makes sense for activists to appeal to the 
possible solidarity between WalMart's female 
customers and its female work force. UFCW vice 
president Susan Phillips said in a recent speech, "As 
women, we have tremendous power. We control 
both sides of the cash register. We are the cashiers 
on one side and we are the customers on the other 
side. If we join hands across the cash register, we 
can change the economic future for women in 
America." Far from telling consumers not to shop at 
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the "Big Box," on the November 21 Day of Action 
many UFCW locals dramatized consumer power 
through "shop-ins," urging protesters to go into the 
store, buy something while wearing a T-shirt with 
the UFCW's phone number on it, and tell employees 
they supported their right to join a union. In 
Seekonk, Massachusetts, a UFCW local even gave 
each November 21 protester a $20 bill to spend at 
Wal-Mart, donating the purchases to a nearby 
women's shelter. 


In fact, WakMart customers and workers have 
much in common: They are increasingly likely to be 
anybody in America. The working poor are even 
more likely than other Americans to shop at Wal 
Mart, not necessarily because they find it a 
shopper's paradise--though of course some do--but 
because they need the discounts, or live in a remote 
area with few other options. (Many Wal-Mart 
workers say they began working at their local Wal 
Mart because they shopped there; when they 
needed a job, they filled out its application, because 
Wal-Mart was already such a familiar part of their 
lives.) Through shoppers and "associates" alike, 
Wal-Mart is making billions from female poverty. 


In addition to court mandates and_ worker 
organizing, changing WalMart is going to take 
massive pressure from many constituencies; union 
locals will need an approach to coalition-building 
that is highly community-specific, yet networked 
nationwide, similar to that used by the progressive 
labor organization Jobs With Justice. The range of 
groups that turned out on November 21 was 
promising, and they have vowed to stay committed 
to a "People's Campaign for Justice at Wal-Mart." 


Asked how long it will take to unionize Wal-Mart, 
Gretchen Adams, who is 56, answers’ without 
hesitation: "The rest of my life." But she's 
determined. As a manager opening a new store in 
Las Vegas, Adams says, "I was not allowed to hire 
any experienced help, because they might be 
union." Now, she deadpans, "I'm trying to get Wal- 
Mart the help it needs." 


First published in The Nation. Subscribe to The 
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